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February 7. 
Mr. Thomas Meehan, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Twenty-four persons present. 

The death of Geo. W. Tryon, Jr. on the 5th inst. having been 
announced the following minute was adopted : — 

"While this may not be the time to fully set forth the services 
which have been rendered to this Academy and to the scientific 
world by our departed member Geo. W. Tryon, Jr., yet it is fitting 
that the sad announcement of his death should be followed by im- 
mediate though brief expression of our sorrow. — Therefore be it 

Resolved — That by the death of Mr. Tryon, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia is bereft of one of its most faithful 
and useful workers — one whose devotion to the interests of the inr 
stitution has been proven during nearly thirty years in varied and 
responsible positions of trust, by repeated and generous gifts, and 
above all, by untiring labor for its advancement ; and whose earnest- 
ness and assiduity in his chosen field of study have been rewarded 
with a well-earned celebrity which will forever connect his name 
with the history and progress of conchological science. 

Resolved — That we are enabled by our own knowledge of his 
kindly, helpful and endearing qualities to sympathize heartily with 
his family in their irreparable loss. 

Dr. W. S. W. Ruschenberger was appointed to prepare a bio- 
graphical notice of Mr. Tryon for publication in the Proceedings. 



Februry 13. 

Meeting op the Botanical Section. 

The Director, Dr. W. S. W. Ruschenberger, in the chair. 

The death of Dr. Asa Gray, on January 30, was announced and 
the following minute which had been adopted by the Academy at 
the meeting held February 7, was read : — 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia has learned 
with deep sorrow of the death of Professor Asa Gray of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who was elected a correspondent in 1836. In plac- 
ing this record in our Proceedings we are unable to give adequate 
expression to our sense of the great loss which we, in common with 
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the whole world of science, have sustained. A life extending to nearly 
four score years has been wholly devoted to scientific investigation, 
mainly in his chosen department of Botany, in which his labors and 
philosophic insight have been attended with results that do honor 
to him and to his country. In entering upon the study of the flora 
of his native land, he early realized the imperfect character of its 
existing literature and turned his attention to the examination of 
the original types of various authors as found in the herbaria of 
North America and Europe. His ultimate object seems to have 
been the production of a complete flora of North America, which, 
though he lived to see far advanced, he was not permitted to 
entirely finish. 

In the course of his studies his far reaching mind found deep in- 
terest in the difficult questions pertaining to the geographical dis- 
tribution of plants, and he was led to the discovery of the remarkable 
analogies between the flora of the Eastern United States and that of 
Eastern Asia. His reasoning upon this and kindred subjects pre- 
pared his mind to give respectful attention to the deductions made 
by Darwin, when they were first published, and though never a 
blind follower, he was one of the earliest scientists of our land to 
uphold the idea of progressive development, always maintaining its 
perfect harmony with theistic belief. Thus his labors in the botanical 
field have been utilized for the entire scientific world. 

His interest in this Academy never abated ; our library bears 
abundant evidence of his researches; our herbarium has been great- 
ly enhanced in value by his studies of its types, and by his generous 
contributions; whilst his kind, genial and attractive presence at 
many of our meetings has endeared him to us all. — Therefore be it 

Resolved — That this expression of our sorrow be communicated to 
his immediate family with the assurance of our deep sympathy with 
them in a loss which is so widely felt. 

Resolved — That this record be entered in full upon our minutes 
and published in the Proceedings. 

Mr. Redfield offered at the meeting of the Section, the following 
preamble and resolutions which were unanimously adopted: — 

When in due course of nature a man eminent in his calling, con- 
spicuous as a large minded citizen and remarkable for his private 
virtues is taken from us it is a duty which his colleagues owe, not 
only to the memory of the departed, but to themselves that they 
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should recognize by public expression the value of so distinguished 
a life to the times in which it was cast: — Therefore be it resolved, — 

1st. That in the death of Professor Asa Gray, the Botanical 
Section of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia recogni- 
zes the removal of one who stood without a rival in his chosen field. 
The magnitude of his work, the industry and ability with which 
it was executed, the clearness of insight, the truthfulness and accu- 
racy displayed in all that he undertook, have done more to elucidate 
the flora of North America, than the labors of any of his predeces- 
sors or cotemporaries. 

2nd. That we desire here to record the fact, that as he was ever 
ready to aid his co-workers however humble, by his extensive know- 
ledge, his removal is deplored as a loss to the whole scientific com- 
munity. 

3rd. That while his great intellectual attainments were combined 
with the charms of a pure life, a warm heart and a charitable dis- 
position which gave a rare loveliness to his whole character, — there 
were also added an inflexible purpose, an unyielding devotion to duty, 
and an allegiance to all right principle. 

4th. That we will cherish his memory, and endeavor to follow 
the spirit and purpose of his life in science, by fostering that frater- 
nal feeling which he did so much to create among the botanists of 
our country. 

5th. That while we trust that his removal hence is but the en- 
trance upon a nobler field of action, we desire to offer to Mrs. Gray 
and to other relatives our most profound sympathy in their be- 
reavement. 

6th. That these resolutions be entered in full upon the minutes 
of the Section, be printed in the Proceedings of the Academy, and 
that a copy of them be transmitted to Mrs. Gray. 

Mr. Wm. M. Canby in seconding the resolutions said: — 
One of the most remarkable men of our country and, as a scientist, 
the best known and most esteemed abroad of any American of our 
day, has passed from among us. The early advantages of Asa 
Gray were not many. He was not a college-bred man in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term and his rise was due to his own genius 
and energy. It falls to me to-night to speak of him as a systematic 
botanist. It is difficult for our younger botanists to comprehend the 
low state of the science when Dr. Gray first became interested in it. 
Nothing of any moment had as yet been done except in systematic 
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botany. True there had been good workers in this department, 
and the labors of Bartram and Marshall, of Walter and Michaux, 
of Muhlenberg and Elliott, of Schweinitz, Pursh, Nuttall and others, 
have always been highly esteemed. Many foreign botanists, from 
the time of Linnseus onward, had described American species. The 
labors of these had laid a foundation for North American botany. 
But many of the descriptions were in diverse and scattered publica- 
tions and were often incomplete or faulty. The synonymy had become 
much confused. Vast regions now well known, were then terra? 
incognitas. Even the flora of so near a district as the pine lands 
of New Jersey was almost unknown. 

Nothing daunted, the young botanist, encouraged by the late Dr. 
Beck of Albany and yet more by his life-long friend and associate 
Dr. Torrey, gave up the practice of medicine and devoted his whole 
time to his tavorite science. So far as I know he was the first 
American to fully do this. Almost at once the effect of his careful 
and excellent labor began to appear and much preliminary work 
was soon done. Dr. Torrey had seen the manifest need of a new and 
better "Flora of North America." Here was one who could not 
only assist him but take the main burden of the work ; and soon the 
now classic "Torrey and Gray's Flora" began to appear. Any one 
familiar with this work must have noticed how rapidly the descrip- 
tions improved as the work went on, and what a vast amount of new 
material the collections of Nuttall, Fremont, James and other explor- 
ers of our western Territories brought into it. While the species 
were thus well studied and the new ones admirably described, the 
fullest and most generous credit was always given to the discoveries 
and labors of others. But collections of the plants of the great 
western regions, from public and private sources, began to come, in 
most embarrassing richness. It became evident that the further 
publishing of the "Flora" must be delayed until the floral wealth of 
the great interior could be better known. It was also necessary that 
the synonymy of the earlier described species should be settled. So, 
for a brief period, Dr. Gray studied these in Enropean herbaria and 
gardens. Twice afterward he made similar studies with most im- 
portant results. Soon after his return from his first visit abroad, 
came the call to Cambridge and his settlement at the Botanic 
Garden there. From this time onward he stood in the very front 
rank as a botanist. His energy and industry were unceasing, and 
his work, by no means confined to systematic botany or to the plants 
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of our own country, went forward rapidly and well. Less than a 
year ago I was told by the Governor of the Fiji Islands that Dr. 
Gray's work upon the flora of those distant lands was still the foun- 
dation of their systematic botany. His researches into the flora of 
Japan and China are well known. Soon the "Manual of Botany" 
appeared with its excellent arrangement and its clear and accurate 
descriptions. Who can measure the influence of that work upon 
the botany of our country or the effect it has had to create and 
increase an interest in the science. At last, after an amount of 
well directed labor and research which could have been applied 
by no other man, and after very many "contributions" of new species 
-and "monographs" of difficult and little known genera had come 
from his pen, the time seemed ripe for a real and comparatively 
complete "Flora of North America" to appear. We all know how 
two volumes of this were issued and, in a second edition, extended 
and improved ; and how fondly we had hoped, knowing how un- 
impaired was his mental and physical vigor, that the whole might 
have been finished before death claimed him. This was not to be; 
but we can never be sufficiently thankful that so much which he 
alone could give was made free to all. 

What estimate shall we place upon his work in this department 
of the science? None but the very highest would be just. To me 
it seems as if the systematic botany of our country owes nearly every 
thing to Dr. Gray. Much that he did not do personally was done 
under his eye or by his advice and approbation. He it was who 
brought order out of confusion and having made stable and secure 
the foundation of this branch of the science, erected thereon a noble 
edifice which his tireless energy well nigh completed. 

But no man could have done this who was less richly gifted than 
Asa Gray, for he had that clear insight and prescience which is 
genius rather than talent. In him, with eminent ability to detect 
the relations of genera and species, were combined a rare faculty of 
conveying his own knowledge to others by felicitous and accurate 
description, and the conscientious truthfulness which would allow 
no work to be carelessly or incompletely done. 

Would that it were my place also to bear testimony to his great- 
ness of soul. But this I must leave to others, — only saying, what 
all will recognize as true, that in the death of Dr. Gray we have, 
in the largest sense, lost the best as well as the greatest of American 
botanists. 
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Prof. J. T. Rotheock then said : — 

I desire here to speak of Asa Gray simply as a teacher, and shall 
not allude to his rich and rounded career in any other relation, 
except so far as may be required to bring out the teacher more fully. 
His work as a systematist will receive fuller and better consideration 
from others, than I could hope to give it. 

Directly or indirectly almost all the botanical teachers and in- 
vestigators of this country owed their training, or their inspiration 
to Professor Asa Gray. If they had not been directly trained under 
his eye, they were at least taught by those who had been, or had 
used the text-books prepared by him for the special purpose of 
diffusing a popular knowledge of botany. Two of his least preten- 
tious books, — "How Plants Grow" and "How Plants Behave" are 
veritable missionaries which daily impart some worthy lesson to 
thousands of children all over the land. We can hardly think of 
a time when these books will cease to be read, or to be popular. 

In each generation there are a few men to whom "the world owes 
its most notable impulses." One may well say that the life and 
labors of Charles Darwin illustrate this statement fully ; and with 
equal propriety we may claim, that so far as our own country is con- 
cerned, the teaching and example of Asa Gray were no less note- 
worthy. 

There comes a time in the history of almost every ambitious youth; 
bent upon an intellectual life, when he is called upon to decide what 
special career he will select. His earliest ambition to become a master 
in the whole realm of knowledge is found to be worse than a dream. 
His first intention was to have devoted a year to one celebrated in- 
structor and another year to a second, and so on, until he should lay 
the broad and solid foundation upon which his great learning and 
reputation might rest. I have known such ambitious students, and 
I have known them to become pupils of Professor Gray, with the 
full intention of leaving him at the end of a year or two, to seek 
instruction in another department of Science, from another teacher: 
but of that number, very few ever completed their proposed course of 
study. The charm of Professor Gray's manner, his kindness of 
heart, no less than the constantly widening views which unfolded 
under his instruction, wedded them to botany for life. Yet I 
never knew him to say, or even intimate, that one should elect his 
branch over anothers. There have been students to whom botany 
was far from a favorite branch, but in less than six months, the 
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great, warm-hearted teacher had won the pupil to himself and to 
botany forever. Had Asa Gray been a man of but medium attain- 
ments, his transparent and unselfish goodness would alone have 
made him a model teacher, whose example and whose memory a 
student must have revered to the end. 

Yet of all this personal power which Gray the teacher wielded, not 
a trace was due to toleration of half done work. On the contrary 
if he had a characteristic which absolutely predominated, it was 
thoroughness. Not once in years did I ever know him to rest satis- 
fied until he had obtained from a pupil the best results possible 
under the circumstances. From the outset he not only encouraged, 
but required a student to see, think and conclude for himself: often 
without aid from books and always without unnecessary aid from 
him. This may appear to many as harsh treatment, but systems of 
teaching can only be judged by their result, and in this light Pro- 
fessor Gray's method stands abundantly vindicated. How wretched 
the system of education which "crams" a lad with facts and leaves him 
unable to stand alone when beyond the authority of the preceptor. 
To the fullest extent Doctor Gray recognized this, and to prevent 
such a result insisted on mental discipline which left the student 
with a well-grounded confidence in his own powers. But on the 
other hand a student never could learn presumptuous trust from a 
teacher who had nothing of the kind himself. Those who received 
from Professor Gray the largest share of judicious "letting alone" 
were the ones disposed to hunt an easy solution to their problems. 
It was never enough to simply reach a result in work. His common 
custom was to question and cross question until there could be no 
doubt in the mind of either teacher or taught, that the result was 
fairly obtained. Often the conclusion of the student was treated as 
a thesis to be sustained. 

Dr. Gray not seldom assigned to his advanced students, subjects 
for original investigation and of course required a written report, 
often for publication. Nothing shows more clearly his conscien- 
tiousness as a teacher than his strictness concerning these reports. 
It was not sufficient that the conclusions should be correct, but they 
must be stated in exactly the right way. An artistic turn of a sen"- 
tence, making it graceful as well as logical, was in his eyes of the 
utmost importance. "There now, that is neatly stated," is an ex- 
pression which yet rings in my ears. It was uttered by Doctor 
Gray, when at last I had succeeded in "putting a point" as he thought 
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it should be. I had written my first scientific paper at least six times, 
and each time thought it was as well done as could be; certainly as 
well done as I was capable of doing it. But my critic was merciless. 
I mentally resolved each time, that I would not re- write it; but I 
did re-write it ; and was obliged to continue doing so until he thought 
it might be allowed to pass. I can see now the benefit of all that 
criticism. It was the most helpful lesson I ever received in the art 
of stating things. How much easier it would have been for Professor 
Gray to have made a mere perfunctory criticism, and then allowed 
the paper to have gone, with the statement, — it will do, but it should 
have been better! The fact that he did not do so, however, is just 
the point that I desire to bring out in illustration of his conscientious 
discharge of duty. I have no doubt he sighed more over having to 
take time to re-read it, than I did over having to re-write it. But, 
though to him lost time, he was good enough to regard it as a duty, 
and as such he did it. His character as a teacher came out in the 
fact that he did not allow it to pass. It was this disregard of his 
own time when a duty to a student was apparent, which places him 
now so high in the esteem of scores of pupils. 

During working hours Professor Gray would allow no talking for 
talk-sake, at least but for a moment. He would, however, volunteer a 
hint, to place a student on the track in a difficult problem, or if 
necessary he would cheerfully give an hour for the same purpose, 
though he would not reveal anything which it were better that the 
student should discover for himself. 

So far as I am aware he never forgot or lost interest in any one 
whom he had instructed. This is certainly true of those who had 
spent any considerable period with him. Time and time again, 
have I known him to be on the watch for a chance to help a student 
make an honorable name. Is it strange then that all over the land 
there are those who have heart aches when it is remembered we 
shall see that loved teacher no more? 

When a great, good leader has been taken it hardly alters the 
case that he went full of years and honor. We are even then not 
ready to spare him. We never would have been ready to spare 
Asa Gray. 

Each year the aspect of a science changes and some new phase 
becomes the popular one : and this for the time being is apt to be re- 
garded, as, if not the whole, then at least as the better or the major 
part of the science. It is simply the expression of an old human 
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weakness, which tries to make a part appear greater than the whole 
of a thing. An individual of great force of character, may if he 
desires, impress his associates with an idea of the supreme impor- 
tance of his particular, partial line of study. But after all we only 
discover the solid bulk of anything when it is viewed from all sides. 
This is intended to bear especially upon the fact that Professor 
Gray's teaching lay mainly, but by no means exclusively in the liDe 
of systematic botany. Just now there is a decided tendency to give 
more attention to morphological and physiological botany than ever 
before, which is right ; and to discourage systematic botany, which 
is wrong. It is merely a temporary swing of the pendulum. Gravity 
will at length place all these lines of botanical thought, as they de- 
serve to be, on an even plane. It should, however, be said that those 
who disparage the systematic side to which Doctor Gray leaned, and 
on which he mainly taught, have as a rule had so little training in 
it, that they fail to comprehend its full meaning. Even mere analy- 
sis of a plant may, nay must, if properly taught, indicate beside the 
name, those broader relationships which express, or suggest the lines 
of descent by which the plant has come down to us. If it is a grand 
study, and it surely is, to follow the development of the individual 
from the egg or cell to the adult condition, is it not a much grander 
and broader problem to follow the evolution of the species or the 
genus? 

Further, it should be stated that Professor Gray's work and teach- 
ing was directly in the natural sequence of events. Above all, it is 
to be remembered that the most timely work is always the most 
valuable. The first, most pressing task in the botany of any country 
is to correctly name and arrange its plants. This is a pre-requisite 
condition upon which the record of all other botanical studies then, 
and the diffusion of all knowledge thence, must rest. Jt was to the 
completion of this great, this necessary work that Professor Gray 
was bending all his strength. 

It is well, however, to come to the clear statement, that no one in 
America, and but very few in Europe were so fully and practically 
acquainted with the latest thought and latest observations in all de- 
partments of botany as was the subject of this sketch. He could 
discuss just as clearly the functions of chlorophyll, or the dual nature 
of lichens, or the relation of a plant to its environment, as he could 
the relation of one American species to another, or of an Eastern 
United States plant to one from far away Japan. Let it then be 
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stated, that judged by the broadest standard, as a teacher, Asa Gray 
stood perfectly rounded in his knowledge. If any one can doubt 
this, let him but read the critical reviews which during the past 
twenty years Professor Gray has written for the American Journal 
of Science, and be convinced. Indeed the wide range of his exact 
knowledge was wonderful. But vast as were his attainments, and 
vast as was the sum of all that he has written, his strongest claim to 
a perpetual remembrance does not rest there. His was the task of 
starting a generation of teachers in the right direction. True, the 
times were ripe for the coming of Professor Gray; but how much 
more meagre the harvest would have been if he had not come. r 
Certainly it could not have been what his care and culture have 
made it! It is a great thing to write a good book. It is a greater 
thing to write a clearer book for a country than had been produced 
before. But it was greatest of all, to take the young, ambitious na- 
turalists of this growing and educationally immature country and 
teach them how to teach others, not only as to facts, but as to 
methods. The value of this labor passes comprehension, for its 
ultimate effects ever widening, reach far out into the future. Facts 
may be lost sight of, theories disproven, hypotheses rejected as insuffi- 
cient, but men will henceforth never lose a key which unlocks 
realms of knowledge. Asa Gray's whole life as teacher and as inves- 
tigator has been the model of a master key. Those who have his 
patience, his honesty, his genial faith in his associates will best un- 
lock the secrets of our flora so long as any remain unrevealed. 

Think of him in what relation we may, he stands out in strong 
light for inspection, the picture of a "manly man.'" Was he with- 
out fear? It was because he was without reproach. If to the 
last, his cheerfulness and mental buoyancy amazed even those who 
knew him best, it was because the elasticity of his love of God and 
man enabled him to reach beyond the limits which age usually im- 
poses, clear into the sunlight of eternal youth. 

Asa Gray has gone to his rest. We mourn his removal from our 
midst: but we are thankful for the honor he cast upon this land, 
throughout the length and breadth of which his name is revered. 
More than this, we his associates and pupils are especially grateful 
for the example of kindness and conscientious devotion which he 
has left us ; as well as for the methods of study which he inculcated 
and so well illustrated in his own daily life and labor. 
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Prof. W. P. Wilson said : — 

I wish to offer a few words on the relation sustained by Dr. Asa 
Gray to the various leading scientific societies and naturalists of the 
old world. I do this all the more gladly because like some others 
of our true scientific men he was known better abroad than in his 
own land. I do not wish to say that Dr. Gray was not well known 
at home, for he was. His series of text-books, eight in all, has in- 
troduced his name wherever botany is well taught, but had his 
celebrity in this country depended on his scientific papers and books 
not intended for the general reader, he might have been almost as 
unknown to the masses as Jeffries Wyman, who wrote no text-books 
but made some very important additions to science and consequently 
was much better known in England and on the Continent than here. 
In this country, to the great majority of individuals who had seen or 
heard of Dr. Gray, his name was inseparably connected with the finest 
set of text books ever issued in the English language. Only a few 
botanists and friends knew of his incessant labor on original ques- 
tions, and that the results of this work were frequently published in 
the proceedings of the different societies. It was this latter kind of 
work which rapidly gained for him abroad a great recognition. 

While Dr. Gray in his early career labored incessantly at his 
chosen work, went on numerous collecting tours, prepared important 
papers on the Grasses and Sedges, gave lectures on botany in two or 
three schools and colleges, published several minor papers in differ- 
ent societies and made himself indispensable in the early work of the 
Flora of North America which Dr. Torrey had already begun — he 
was known only to a very limited circle at home. 

This activity, accuracy and ability in botany had already made 
him through his collecting and papers quite a reputation abroad and 
had as early as 1836 secured for him membership in three foreign 
societies : The Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm in 1829, 
the Imperial Academy Naturae Curiosorum, Warsaw, 1835, and the 
Royal Botanical Society of Regensburg (Ratisbon) 1836. 

Dr. Gray's visits to Europe were in all six. He first went for 
botanical study in November 1838, returning in the November or 
the following year. The progress of the North American Flora re- 
quired the study and comparison of the many collections which in 
earlier times had been sent over from America to the European 
herbaria. 
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In Glasgow he was the guest of Dr. W. J. Hooker. Among those 
whom he met in England at this time were George Bentham, Kobt. 
Brown, Balfour, Lindley, Boott, Bauer, Lambert, Greville and a 
score of others. Upon finishing his work in England he went to 
the Continent pushing his undertaking with great vigor. In the 
course of his extended tour he visited Paris, Lyons, Vienna, Munich, 
Geneva, Halle, Berlin, Hamburg and other cities, and made the ac- 
quaintance of such men as Jussieu, Brongniart, Decaisne, Mirbel, 
Adrien, Gaudichaud, Gay, Delile, Duval, Endlicher, von Martius, 
.Zuccarini, the De Candolles, Ehrenberg, Schlechtendal, Klotzsch, 
Kunth, Link, Lehmann and many more. 

It will be seen that in this, his first visit to Europe, he made the 
acquaintance of many botanists already eminent, and others who 
like himself were later to become so. This was one of the most im- 
portant years in his life. Acquaintances were made which were 
life-long ; correspondences were opened and exchanges of plants 
and works begun which were alike helpful to all parties. It must 
be admitted that in America Dr. Gray had no equal, but in 
Europe there were many who were working on kindred problems 
and to whom he might turn for scientific companionship. Upon 
returning home he prosecuted the work on the " Flora" with his ac- 
customed energy and by the spring of 1841 had issued the first 184 
pages of Vol. II. 

Passing over ten years of hard work in collecting, writing and 
teaching at Cambridge, we find him in June of 1850 in a sailing 
vessel for a second time on his way to Europe. His object now was 
a study of the plants of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition. 

After travelling in Switzerland, working for a time in DeCandolle's 
herbarium at Geneva and visiting von Martius at Munich, he went 
with Mrs. Gray to the country place of Mr. George Bentham in 
Hertfordshire and spent two months there, going over in company 
with Mr. Bentham, the entire collection which had been sent out 
from America. 

He next went to Sir Win. Hooker's house at Kew, London, to 
study collections there. 

A visit of six weeks to Paris with work in P. Barker Webb's 
herbarium and at the Jardin des Plantes was followed by nearly 
four months stay in London with study at the British Museum. 
Eobert Brown was then living. For him Dr. Gray entertained the 
most profound respect, rating him as he ever after did, as one of the 
greatest of philosophical botanists. 
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In 1855 he made his third journey, visiting some of his old friends 
but remaining from home but six weeks. His fourth trip to England 
and the Continent was made in 1868. Between the years 1855, the 
date of the last visit, and 1868 much valuable work had been done. 
He had issued his "Structural and Morphological Botany" which had 
no rival in America, and no superior in Europe. It was a model 
of clearness and conciseness in its methods of treating the general 
morphology of the plant and especially that of the flower. 

The "Manual" had been published and was already recognized as 
worthy a place by the side of Koch's German Flora. No higher praise 
could have been given to it. The two Manuals were regarded as 
models of clearness and brevity in description. 

The work, also that on the Flora of North America, had been con- 
stantly carried on, besides the publication of various papers on botan- 
ical subjects, the most important of which was : " Relation of the 
Japanese Flora to that of North America." This had been a very 
remarkable piece of work, requiring close reasoning and comparison, 
all the more remarkable because the geological and palaeontological 
work on the fossil flora of the North by Heer had then not been 
done. The "Principles of Variation in Species" soon to be made 
known by Charles Darwin's " Origin of Species " was yet unpub- 
lished. Both of these works might have given great help toward 
the solution of the problem in hand. It is safe to say that this last 
work made him known to every active thinker in Europe. 

What wonder is it then, that after the very successful issue of his 
valuable text-books, after many additions to the North American 
Flora and the publication of numerous papers including the last one 
mentioned on geographical distribution, this fourth visit abroad in 
1868, should have been one continued ovation ? Leaving home in 
September he spent this and the following autumn at Kew, hard at 
work. In the interim, visiting Paris, he renewed old acquaintances ; 
worked with von Martius in Munich and with DeCandolle in Geneva, 
and visited various herbaria all over the Continent before returning 
to England. 

Something of the high regard in which his scientific labors were 
held at this time may be gathered from the fact that when he sailed 
for home in 1869 he had been made a member of nearly every Royal 
Scientific Society in Europe. 

He was in Europe twice after this ; first in 1880, remaining about 
a year. He visited Paris, the Herbarium at Madrid, Spain, most of 
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the Italian herbaria and then settled down at Kew for hard work, 
receiving plants for comparison from many of the German and other 
continental herbaria. Some time was, however, given to the visiting 
of old friends. 

The last visit to Europe was made in April, 1887, returning in 
October of same year. A little work was done at Kew, and the 
Lamarck Herbarium at the Jardin des Plantes was carefully ex- 
amined. Otherwise the time was devoted to pleasant travel and old 
friends. Returning in October, he had planned among other work 
the writing of his Recollections of European Botanists. 

Dr. Gray was known both in England and on the continent not 
alone as a botanist, but as one of the ablest exponents of evolution. 
In the early times after the publication of the " Origin of Species " 
he was its most out-spoken defender in America. His articles at 
this time were often copied by the English journals. He did not 
accept the theory in its entirety. Many letters of Darwin's attest 
how fully the latter relied on his judgment and support — Darwin 
says in one of his letters to Dr. Gray " you never touch the subject 
without making it clearer," " I look at it as even more extraordinary 
that you never say a word or use an epithet which does not fully ex- 
press my meaning," "others who perfectly understand my book, yet 
sometimes use expressions to which I demur." And again in the 
same letter he writes " I hope and almost believe that the time will 
come when you will go further, in believing a much larger amount of 
modification of species, than you did at first or do now." 

When the history of the development theory is written no small 
part will be given to him whom we commemorate. 

More than one continental botanist has had reason to venerate 
our teacher and leader in botany fully as much as Mr. Darwin. 
His criticism and kindly advice was freely given when asked and 
often proved invaluable. 

Prof. Thomas Meehan remarked that he desired to dwell some- 
what more fully upon a trait of Dr. Gray's character which the 
previous speakers had touched only incidentally. The whole world of 
science owed a debt to Dr. Gray for his botanical labors ; but he was 
not sure but the greater debt was due to his unpublished work, namely 
his kind helpfulness to other workers. Many had been made scientific 
students, many had even become eminent in usefulness, solely by 
the early encouragement received from Dr. Gray. If he might be- 
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pardoned for referring to his own history, he would say that few 
have had better opportunity of knowing Dr. Gray in this respect 
than he himself. In 1857, at the instance of a friend he was led to 
open a correspondence with Dr. Gray upon the constant differences 
between the European and American forms of Spiraea salicifolia. 
Nothing could be kinder than the reply which urged him to continue 
his observations, saying that former authors had made the American 
form a distinct species under the name of 8. carpinifolia and that 
Dr. Gray might probably adopt this name in the next edition of the 
Manual. The subsequent appearance of Darwin's "Origin of Species" 
so changed the hitherto prevailing idea of specific types that it is 
no wonder that it did not appear in the next edition under a dis- 
tinct name. But the encouragement given to the obscure young 
man was not lost. It led to a closer observation of similar phenom- 
ena, and the paper on the relative characters of American and Eu- 
ropean species, which subsequently received the approval of Darwin, 
Mivart and others, was the result of the encouragement given in that 
letter. That and many subsequent papers were submitted to Dr. 
Gray before publication, and not presented without his approval ; 
and it was not till later, after he had caught up with the whole lit- 
erature of the subject, that he ventured to stand alone without the 
aid of his early friend and monitor. 

Prof. Meehan then spoke of his long and frequent correspondence 
with Dr. Gray, growing out of his own editorial position. From 
month to month Dr. Gray would send his criticisms upon his edito- 
rial work. These were occasionally sharp and adverse, but always 
judicious, encouraging and kind, and Mr. Meehan cited many in- 
stances illustrative of this. 

It was characteristic of Dr. Gray to give the same attention to the 
poorest and most obscure, as to the most prominent, if only he found 
them to be earnest searchers for truth. It had been said that he was 
hard to convince, but this was because he himself had taken so much 
pains to reach the truth. Nothing but positive evidence would lead 
him to set aside a conclusion at which he had arrived ; but when 
once such evidence was produced, no one accepted it more readily 
or gracefully, and hence he was even more merciless in judging 
of his own work, than that of others. Of this readiness to re- 
verse his own decisions, and do justice to others, Prof. Meehan gave 
many pleasant instances. Few men could have a warmer heart 
towards friends than Dr. Gray — but this did not lead him to ig- 
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nore their faults, nor prevent him from expressing his views of 
them. Tender, loving and considerate as he always was, he 
could be caustic and severe when he believed the good of science 
demanded it. Once a very zealous collector to whom science was 
under many obligations, described and published a large number of 
plants, from imperfect material, with undue haste and without com- 
petent knowledge. Dr. Gray had to show that really there were 
very few new species among them, and in so doing his criticism was 
unusually severe. Mr. Meehan in writing to Dr. Gray ventured to 
remonstrate with him upon the severity which he had used. The 
reply was, " In my heart, I would have been more tender than you, 
but I cannot afford to be. I am, from my position before the world, 
a critic, and I cannot shrink from the duty which such a position 
imposes upon me. If you were in the position that I am, with a 
short' life and a long task before you, and just as you thought the 
way was clear for progress, some one should dump cart loads of rub- 
bish in your path, and you had to take off your coat, roll up your 
sleeves and spend weeks in digging that rubbish away before you 
could proceed, I should not suppose you would be a model of amia- 
bility." 

In giving these recollections Prof. Meehan hoped that he should 
be pardoned for so much allusion to his own history, but it was be- 
cause that history bore such full and rich testimony to the critical 
acumen, the kind judgment, the friendly aid and the warm and lov- 
ing heart of the man as well as the scientist, whom we this evening 
commemorate. 

Mr. Isaac C. MartindAle then spoke of Professor Gray's en- 
couragement to young students, and of his willingness always to aid 
them in their studies ; this he was able to testify from his own exper- 
ience, having been again and again assisted while engaged with 
perplexing botanical problems: he also spoke of the genial, kind 
and social disposition ever displayed, and which made the name of 
Professor Gray a household word in so many homes. He gave an 
interesting account of a botanical excursion to the mountains of 
North Carolina made in 1884 in company with this greatest of 
American botanists, referring to the readiness with which he recalled 
the names of all the plants met with during the journey, showing 
not only his perfect familiarity with the names of the species but 
also his most remarkable memory. 



